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While Memory with more than Egypt's art, 
Embalming every sorrow of the heart, 
Sits at the altar which she raised to woe. 
And feeds the source whence tears eternal flow."— Curran. 
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Forget the dead, the past 1 O yet 
There are ghosts that may take revenge for it ; 
Memories, that make the heart a tomb. 
Regrets, which glide thro' the spirits' gloom. 
And with ghastly whispers tell, 
That Joy once lost, is pain." — ShelUy. 
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TO 



SAMUEL ROGERS 



I P^Hicai-e tti^ UUU ^^zm^ 



OUT OF RESPECT TO HIS TALENTS, 



AND FROM THE CONVICTION THAT ONE WHO CAN PAINT SO WELL 



THE PLEASURES OF MEMORY, 



WILL BE FULLY ABLE TO 



APPRECIATE ITS REGRETS. 



THE REGRETS OE MEMORY. 



ARGUMENT. 

Although this poem was commenced before I saw the fol- 
lowing extract from ^^ Lady Blessington's Conversations with 
Lord Byron," yet I have been so much indebted to it, and 
feel it expresses so exactly my ideas on the subject, that I 
here transcribe it, not only as forming the very best argu- 
ment, but also as shewing where and how great a copyist I 
have been. 

** To be happy, we must forget the past and think not of 
the future — ^who that has a soul and mind can do this ? — No 
one ; and this proves that those who have either, know no 
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happiness on this earth. Memory precludes happiness, 
whatever Rogers may say to the contrary, for it borrows 
from the past to embitter the present, bringing back to us 
all the grief that has most wounded, or the happiness that 
has most charmed us, — the first leaving its sting, and of 
the second, — 

NesBun maggior dolore 
Che ricodarsi del tempo felice 
' Nulla miseria.— — - 

'' Let us look back to those days of grief, the recollection 
of which pains us, and we shall find that time has only cica- 
trized — not effaced — the scars; and if we reflect on the 
happiness, that, seen through the vista of the past, seems 
now so bright, Memory will tell us that at the actual time 
referred to, we were far from thinking so highly of it, nay, 
that at that very period we were obliged to draw drafts on 
the future to support the then present, — though now that 
epoch, tinged by the rays of Memory, seems so brilliant, 
and renders the present more sombre by contrast. We are 
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so constituted that we know not the value of possessions till 
we have lost them. Let us think of the friends that Death 
has snatched from us, whose loss has left aching voids in the 
heart, never again to be filled up, and Memory will tell us 
that we prized not their presence when blessed with it, — 
though, could the grave give them back, now that we have 
learnt to estimate their value, all else could be borne, and 
we believe (because it is impossible) that happiness might 
once more be ours. 

" We should live with our friends as though we should 
one day lose them ; and this maxim strictly followed, will 
not only render our lives happier together, but will save the 
survivor from those bitter pangs that Memory conjures up 
of slights and unkindnesses offered to those we have lost, 
when too late for atonement, and arms remorse with double 
force, because it is too late." 

In tracing man through the various scenes and relations 
of life, I have endeavoured to prove the truth of this 
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subject, viz. — that Memory is in no instance (save one) pro- 
ductive of happiness, and that the events of our former life 
and of our present existence are all more or less mingled 
with regret. In conclusion, I have drawn that one and 
only subject which seems to have escaped its baneful in- 
fluence, always appearing bright and consolatory ; and I 
trust that the sunshine which so faithfully accompanies its 
remembrance will have sufficient power to dispel the dark 
and gloomy images that are pictured in these pages. 



TO THE MEMORY OP AGNES S- 



As slowly sinking into Ocean's breast, 
The golden fire of Phoebus' car appears, 

So downward fall, with his decline exprest, 
The pleasures dream 'd of in our early years! 



Have we not seen them vanish one by one — 
Enjoyment merely hast'ning their decay — 

One moment we have fancied them our own, 
Another sees them droop, and fade away ! 



Not yet extinct — ^we linger as we gaze. 
And sadd'ning trace the deep resemblance there, 

Bound by the painfiil thoughts of happier days. 
Ere time had made the heart a prey to care. 



E'en as we look— along th' horizon's line, 
There streams a flood of unextinguished light, 

The herald of another day's decline — 

Tis past — the sun has set — and all is night! 



Such did I feel when angels snatched away — 
Thee, who created ev'ry ray of bliss : 

The blackest night that foUow'd fairest day — 
How bright! how radiant! when compared to this. 



'Twas thou alone that had the powV to move 
This frigid heart, and set my frame on fire ; 

Its former coldness has returned — since love. 
And all its feelings, did with thee expire! 



And if throughout the following lines appears 
One touch of grace, one vein of beauty shewn. 

Thou art the source that any charm endears. 
The faults — the "failings — are alike my own. 



Tis thou alone that can a thought engage. 
One pleasure give, or one delight impart, 

Whose image lives enshrined upon this page, 
As does thy Memory within my heart ! 



Hail, &ital Memory ! thou constant source 
Of griefs imnumber'd, of regrets, — remorse. 
Thou nurse that tendest with most anxious care. 
All recollections that lie hidden there. 
Buried within thy living grave — the mind, 
That shews no joy in what is left behind. 
That gives no pleasing picture of the past, 
No vision we don't gladly wish the last : 
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I now invoke thy aid : — so freely dealt 

To all who feel thy power, or who hare felt. 
Felt what it is to mourn o'er joys denied, 

O'er prospects baffled,— talents misapplied, 
O'er hope deferred, — the doubt, — the rapture too. 
O'er maids deceitful, — and o'er friends untrue ; 
These are the fatal fruits that spring from thee. 
Thou bitter boon to mortal— Memory I 
These are the thoughts thy power doth now renew. 
How dark ! how dismal I — yet, alas, how true I 

Time was, when young, when free from hope or fear. 
The happy mind pursu'd its calm career. 
Before thy growth had shown that thou were bom, 
And all was fresh and merry as the mom : 



The spirit then not knowing what had past, 
And culling pleasures never made to last, 
Unconscioua of the future, found in those, 
A calm contentment, and a sweet repose : 
The present then exerted all its power, 
The present only was the happy hour : 
Till by degrees remembrance came to aid, 
And shew'd the contrast she herself had made, 
Causing a simple tongue perhaps to say. 
Why was to day more dull than yesterday. 
Until at length it found beyond all doubt. 
Her pow'rs too fully prov'd, were loosened out. 
That Memory had, to bitterness resign 'd. 
Unfurled her flag to triumph o'er the mind. .^ 
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As when in summer thunder clouds are borne 



Over bright fields of yellow waving corn, 
So do thy darker shadows, Memory, fly 
Across the brain with fearful constancy. 
But with this diflF'rence, that the field looks gay, 
When the impending cloud has pass'd away. 
Thy recollections of a deeper kind. 
Pass : — but to leave their dreariness behind. 
As musing o'er the scenes of former years, 
What heart so cold that does not fill with tears : 
And tho' no sorrow trickle from the eye, 
No sign is that of heart or feelings dry. 
The pang too deep for mere external show. 
Expends itself in endless throbs below, 
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That is the easiest borne, the faintest grief. 

To which a flood of tears can bring relief; 

Light woes may speak, — find comfort in the sound, 

The tongue of sorrow is in silence bound : * 

He shares the greatest agony, I ween, 

And feels most deeply, who laments unseen. f 

Let us call back our boyhood years, and trace 
The early circumstance of time and place, 
Where we, at school, those moments pass'd away. 
In empty pleasures, and in idle play. 
Our chief ambition, and our choicest care, 
To shine at cricket and be brilliant there : 



* Cnne leves loqnnntnr — mgenteB stnpent. — Seneea. 
t lUa dolet Terk que sine teste dolet. — MartM. 
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No thoughts of books ; the treasures they contain ' 

Were spurn'd — as only meriting disdain. 

Who cannot bring before his aching sight, 

The thoughts that burn, and madden, as I write, 

The facts that we in emulation's race, 

To those of plodding patience have giv'n place. 

Have seen all honours taken from our eyes. 

And mere mechanicfagging gain the prize ; 

We all must needs remember this : — and yet, 

Alas, we but remember to regret ! 

Grieve o'er occasions lost, regret, repent, 

The season past, our best years all mispent ; 

Well may we now in bitter anguish moan 

The years of youth that Folly made her own ; 
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Well may we now in desolation say, 
Oh, Lethe, wash these sick'ning thoughts away, 
Blot them from out the tablet of the brain — 
Our only chance of happiness again. 
Alas, we wildly struggle with our fate, 
The mischief lies concealed until too late. 
The garden of our genius is destroy'd. 
Because we have no care in youth employ'd ; 
Instead of never fading flowers, succeeds 
A dreary wilderness o'erstrewn with weeds. 

In early youth, when the heart sought to share 
Its secret solitude with one more fair, 
I thought I found, beloved maid, in thee. 
All that my wildest transports deem'd could be : 
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Thy face, thy figure, thy expression seemed 
The bright reality of what I dreamed ; 
Or when, with fancy's pencil I pourtray'd, 
The radiant form of some celestial maid, 
This aching heart, these languid lips will tell 
How much thy beauty did the sketch excel. 
And thou returned my love ; — at least profest, 
(For passion never warm'd thy frigid breast) 
Yet I was happy in the fond belief, 
My troubled spirit found at length relief. 
My every thought, my every wish was thine. 
Nor did I at the sacrifice repine ; 
Thy faith, thy truth, thy constancy believ'd, 
Until too late I found myself deceived : 
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Thy tongue was smooth : — I heeded not its words, 
I sought the action that with such accords. 
Till past all doubt I found that these were gone, 
And I was left to live and love alone. 
Like that dread gulf on Norway's rocky shore. 
Where foaming waters ever rage and roar, 
Some wand'ring vessel in its jaws doth clasp, 
To hurl down headlong with a giant grasp : 
So was I caught with no less dangerous wiles, 
Professions full of faith and tears and smiles. 
Which buoyed me up to such a height of bliss. 
As makes me feel, alas ! the depth of this : 
My expectations raised me to the sky — 
Thy falsehood dash'd me down again to die. 
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Would I had fall'n beyond the reach of art, 
My Memory then were buried in thy heart : 
I then were spared those vain regrets and tears, 
From which nor change of scene, nor lapse of years 
Hath e'er remov'd the sting ; the fount of grief 
Hath never clos'd to give a short relief. 
But flows as freshly, in as full a stream, 
As if the period since were but a dream : 
How fresh — how fully he alone doth know, — 
Whose present sufTring springs from former woe. 

But e'en this sorrow, bitter tho' it be. 
Is nought to that deep rooted misery 
Which leaves the heart all desolate and lorn. 
Whose fate it is departed friends to mourn ; 
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No living joy can e'er dbpel the gloom 
Of him whose heart lira buried in the tomb : 
In vain, in vain he seeks relief from care, 
When once grim death has plac'd a barrier there 
From whence spring up, as from a hydra's head, 
Unnumber'd woes in Mem'ry of the dead ; 
We feel how little tenderness was shewn, 
We feel his sympathies were not our own. 
And all the slights, unkindnesses exprest. 
But plant the dagger deeper in our breast, 
We never prized his goodness when alive, 
With half the zest that absence now doth give, * 



* Bonum miigiB carendo qaam firuendo Cernitur. — Lucretius, 
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We feel that had we known death was so near, 
We should have been more careful of him here ; 
This feeling, arms remorse with tenfold hate, 
Because we find it comes, alas ! too late. 
But could we fate's decrees controul, and save 
That dear lost friend now sleeping in the grave. 
We fancy everything would yet be well, 
And why ? — because we know impossible. 

And yet not always o'er false maids we mourn, 
And friends whom death has from our bosom torn, 
For living friends, and faithful girls we find, . 
Can cause an equal sorrow to the mind ; 
In this dark dreary world it is the same. 
Whether we mourn a dead or living flame ; 
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Hear this sad truth confirmed by one who ne'er 
Kept any secret from my faithful ear ; 
One who may well my deep affection claim, 
As adding friendship to a brother's name. 
** Blest with the gifts of fortune, and of wealth, 
With taste to relish — to enjoy them, health. 
With troops of friends — a lov'd, a doating wife, 
And all the luxuries of human life, 
With rank and talent, — which are idly thought 
To make one with all earthly blessings fraught, — 
Yet with all these, the torture I endure, 
No art can comfort — no physician cure. 
With all enjoyment — save the pow'r t'enjoy, 
With every pleasure whose dead sweets but cloy, 
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With all these gifts — I feel how lonely here I 
Not half so wretched does thy fate appear, 
Thou, who perchance on India's sunny shore 
In search of pearls her waters doth explore, 
And bring'st, returning with the gems they give. 
Only enough of life that thou dost live : 
Not thine ! — who passeth all thy years away, 
From nature exiled, — from the light of day. 
Condemned to toil in dreary mines for gold. 
Thy fate unpitied, and thy grief untold ! 
For all their miseries, how light when tried 
With feelings Heaven has happily denied ; 
Theirs is the ignorance of bliss, and they 
Are quite contented in that joyless way. 
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But I9 alas ! with passions quick and keen, 
In whose true mirror nought escapes unseen, 
No object e'er so bright, so fair, can find, 
But in some shape doth leave a sting behind : 
The gifts of health and fortune pass away — 
They rise to fall — increase but to decay ; * 
But that which causes a severer woe, 
And, above all, inflicts the deadliest blow. 
Is the sad thought that she whom I adore, 
And who loves me with all a woman's power, 
May some day hence, thro' passion or thro' pride. 
Some word misconstrued — some report belied — 



* Corporis et fortunae bonorum ut initium^ finis est;— omnia 
orta occidunt, et orta senescnnt. — SaUust. 
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Some jealous feeling from excess of love, 
Which with no reason — still — she can't remove, 
Leave this fond heart to mourn in loneliness, 
The grief then caused — its former happiness ; 
To think what we have to each other proved, 
How blindly, madly, fatally we've lov'd, 
That we some future day will have to try. 
To meet as strangers — and pass coldly by ; 
And all thro' black unconquerable pride, 
That will not give a word on either side, 
One little word that might dissolve the pain. 
And lead us back to happiness again ; 
Or if e'en spared from this, — that Death's dread power 
May snatch her from me in some fetal hour. 
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E'en now with horror I behold the worm 



Trailing his body o'er her matchless form ; 
Those lips that once such maddening pleasures gave, 
I view already mould'ring in the grave ! 
That faultless hand how cold ! how dead ! how still ! 
Whose lightest touch had once such pow'r to thrill ! 
I fly to seek one lov'dy one last embrace, — 
Again to gaze upon that darling face, — 
To press once more within my glueing arms. 
Her panting bosom with its countless charms ; 
But all too late ! t he grave has interfered, 
The solemn tombstone stands already rear'd. 
Crushing beneath its monumental weight. 
With her the angel partner of my fate, 
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All my fond hopes, my present doubts and fears. 
With every promise of succeeding years ; 
The memory now of former, happier days, 
A monument of sorrow doth upraise, 
Telling, in lines more deep than graver's art. 
Of widow'd prospects, and of broken heart : 
My tree of life is blasted to the root ! 
Its branches wither'd, and decay'd its fruit, — 
The magic hues that once it proudly wore, 
Are faded — ^lost — their former brightness o'er, 
These are the feelings that its loss survive. 
Since life has nothing left for me to live ; 
These are the fancies that consume my breast ; 
These the dark visions that allow no rest : 
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Not all the faithless maids I've cause to mounii 
E'er left this bosom half so bleak, so lorn, 
As do the feelings which e'en now I view, 
In her so faithAil, constant, tender, true. 
When all is o'er — we know what we must bear, 
But present bliss adds doubt to my despair. 
Fills this fond heart with grief and jealousy, 
That oft escapes in many a bitter sigh. 
And makes me feel how weak, how vain that joy, 
A girl hath power to kindle — and destroy." 

What melancholy feelings fill the heart 
Of him condemn'd with home and friends to part : 
No spot of earth, so slightly priz'd before. 
But when about to leave it, has the power 
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Of sadd'ning thoughts to lead a lengthen 'd train, 
When we reflect we ne'er may see't again ! 
When late I saw my bosom friend depart, 
What aching void was left; within my heart, 
As the proud ship receding from the shore, 
The lov'd companion of my childhood bore. 
With every plunge the bounding vessel took, 
The pang was deeper, more severe the shock ; 
And distance only shew'd me how intense 
My grief would be, when he was far from hence. 
If, when in sight, such dismal lines are seen, 
How past all thought when oceans roll between ! 
But here just now I saw him, and now — gone ! 
Perhaps for ever ! — I remain alone — 
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Not more in person, than I do in heart, 
Such lonely feelings doth his loss impart : 
Where is the breast now left me to disclose 
My secret suff'rings — and my hidden woes ; 
Where the kind friend who lightened my distress, 
And made, by sharing ey'ry hardship less ; 
Where the attentive ear — the glistening eye — 
Already fill'd with kindred sympathy ? 
The mutual fire that glowed within his breast. 
Has oft my thoughts before disclos'd — exprest — 
But he is gone — what pangs my bosom rend, 
At loss of thee, my brother and my friend, 
I think of all the sufi^'rings thou must bear, 
No hand to comfort — and no heart to share ; 
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I see thee on a bed of sickness lie» 
While careless strangers stand unheeding by ; 
No tender arm to raise thy throbbing head — 
No warm compassion o'er thy suffering shed — 
So little selfish are my thoughts — I pine 
With equal sorrow o'er thy woes — as mine : 
Thy loss hath left this heart so blank, — so lone — 
I wish we never had each other known, 
I then these painful, harrowingthoughts were spar'd, 
And all the anguish that has since appear'd ; 
These aching tears — these deep and burning sighs, 
Which from a never-failing fountain rise, 
Which spring up ceaselessly with deadly hate — 
To sear the wound thy absence doth create ! — 
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Thus counting o'er the visions of the past — 
How doth each pleasure fade! — each sorrow last I* 
Imbedded firmly in the faithful mind, 

m 

Which can no outlet for its waters find, 
Retaining all the poison at three score, 
Which as a boy, when hate was fresh, it bore. 
In all that time no year we trace so bright, 
But has some shade to dim its feeble light. 
None so enchanting ! — none so lov'd appear ! 
But leave some cause that starts the silent tear — 
That conjures up some deep, some vain regret, 
Which Mem'ry's power forbids us to forget. 



* Cui placet, obliviscitur : cui dolet, meminit. — Cicero, 
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How oft a tell-tale tear! — a stifl'd sigh I 



The would-be calm appearance doth belie — 
How ill the scornful look ! the changing cheek ! 
Conceal emotions which too plainly speak — 
How vain the efforts of all human art 
To hide the writhings of a breaking heart — 
The wounded spirit that would fain seek rest. 
Can find no pillow in a throbbing breast. 
If 'tis not gained in the world's noise and din, 
In vain, in vain we look for it within I 

O'er thee, my boy, and o'er thy mother dear, 
What keen reproaches, what regrets appear ; 
Would I had made her partner of my hand, 
Her, who entirely did my heart command, 
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And thou, lov'd child, would not have theabeen born, 

To feel the taunts of infamy and scorn — 

But I was fearful what new thqughts might rise, 

How love might change at sight of human ties, 

How groan beneath the fetters which they bring. 

With bleeding bosom, and with wounded wing — 

But now that she, the cause has pass'd away 

To blissAil realms of everlasting day. 

With deep regret, in penitence I moan, 

That she was not both hand and heart my own : 

Thy sainted mother was adored by me, 

Too deeply, fully, so devotedly ! 

I dreaded e'en the slightest chance of change,. 

That might a word — a look — a thought estnmge — 
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Altho' she knew our intercourse was sin — 



No word escaped her spirit to repine — 
A blush has oft her consciousness expresfr-^ 
Succeeding paleness told too plain the rest : 
Her burning cheeks proclaimed her living shame ! 
Her lips were sealed to ask another name — 
Her meek forbearance to my will resigned. 
The angel sweetness of her sunny mind 
Had well deserved the all I could confer, 
That all, how short of what was due to her ! — 
And now, that Death has ta'en away all fears, 
What grief, what sorrow for thy sake appears^ 
Whene'er her likeness in thy face I view, 
My wounded bosom opes to bleed anew ; 
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I think how different might have been thy fate, 
If these reflections had not come too late ! 
Thou might the honours of my house have worn, 
And all its fortunes in thy person borne ; 
But these to others go — to thee a name, — 
The brand of sin, of sorrow, and of shame. 

Enter the chamber of the sick, and see 
How Memory's power increases misery; 
Behold, reclining on that bed in pain, 
One who, perhaps, may never rise again ; 
See how he rolls in restless agony — 
While sleep a fitful slumber doth supply : 
Listen, he speaks! — What startling words are these? 
Too well he knows the cause of his disease — 
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Ah, why, by brutal appetite debased^ 



Am I now here, in bitter bandage plac'd, 
Why did I not the voice of trath obey, 
Nor give myself to sensual lust a prey-*^ 



Thro' want of resolution I have erred- 



For passion ne'er to prudence was preferred— 
I kneifr the right, yet went the other way— 
Plann'd projects of amendment every day, 
Which always failed, when summon'd to the test, 
When brought to proof, their emptiness confest : 
While here a victim to disease I lie — 
That worst disease, which is none really — * 



* La matadie sans maladie. 
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My spirits gone — ^my mind a dreary waste — 
In which spring up dark pictures of the past — 
And madd'ning thoughts of what I might have been, 
Thro' the long lapse of years are dimly seen : 
With morbid melancholy that time I mourn, 
That lost, lost time, which never can return f 
Which, had I spent in health, and temperance, 
And all the pleasures they so much enhance, 
My mind had not been clouded by this grief, 
Which seeks, but seeks in vain to find relief. 
My heart were not then haunted by the shade 
That recollections of the past have made." — 
Ah, cease sad youth to mourn thy hapless fate. 
Which all, alas, must suffer, soon or late ! 
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What morn so fair, so pleasing, so serene, 
But was o'ercast with shades before the e'en — * 
Breathes there a man in this wide world of pain. 
Who, if he could, would live his life again — 
Is there a being, if he had the power. 
That would recall even one single hour ! 
How well, how wisely, doth the preacher say. 
That every earthly thing is vanity ! 
Where are the wonders of the world ? their fame. 
Their mightiness has dwindled to a name ; 
Where the companions who this heart did share ? 
Its hollow solitude but echoes where ; 



* Quern tranquillum, quaes o, quern non laboriosum aut anzium 
diem egimus. — Petrarch, 
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Where the enjoyment of those happy hours, 

When youth, and health, and innocence, were ours — 

Our school-boy days — ^so light, so free from care, 

Our peaceful slumbers — and our simple fare — 

And love's first fond, and soul-inspiring kiss — 

No after joy so pure, so firesh as this — 

All, all, are fled ! — remembrance claims a tear. 

In Memory of days so lov'd, so dear ! 

Go to the site of ancient Rome, and see, 
Her halls deserted, and her temples free ; 

Mute is that spot, where once the voice of sense, 

Her precepts urged with force of eloquence ; 

Silent those moss-grown walls, which formerly. 

With thundering plaudits echoed to the sky! 
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When on the magic, TuUy, of thy tongue, 
A raptar'd world in fascination hung ! 



ist'ning to thy sweet voice's silver sound — 
Which all their senses in enchantment bound ! 



But now how dead ! how still ! how silent all ! 



Invoke his spirit — ^will it heed thy call ? 
The only voice that now responds to thine. 
Is the wind whistling o'er its empty shrine l-~ 
Where are the statesmen, heroes, sages, kings, 
Whose constant mem'ry round thy ruin clings ? 
All, all are gone ! — and as we fondly gaze 
On the bright picture of those glorious days, 
The chasten'd spirit quits the scene with pain. 
To think we cannot see such times again ! 



I 
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What were the feelings of that chief whose name 
At Cannae's carnage gained immortal fame ? 
Regrets more deep th&n death — for that had spar'd 
The madd'ning sorrow that at length appeared ; 
Had he but marched to Rome without delay^ 
Not given himself to pleasure's siren 8way» 
He would have conquered the imperial town ; 
Her halls, her treasures, had been all his own ; 
O'er Rome's proud eagles his had been unftirled,i 
And he himself the master of the world 1 

When Charon once was led by Mercury,* 
Where he might all the world together see, 



* Lucian. 
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What were the objects which then met his view ? 

" I see vast multitudes of different hue, 

Their houses, molehills — towns like hives of bee3 ; 

Each with a sting — ^to wound what he doth ples^ ; 

Some tyrant hornets larger than the rest ; 

Some filching wasps, and others drones confest ; 

And hovering o'er their heads a company 

Of hopes, and fears, and wrath, and jealousy ; 

They all in factious clamour seem to live. 

The poor with rich — the rich with paupers strive ; 

Nobles against artificers engage. 

And they against nobles, with plebeian rage." 

Have we not all just reason to declare, 

How true the picture that is painted here ! 
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When the bold sailor, on some foreign shore, 

Rock'd in sound slumber 'mid the tempest's roar, 

Beholds the fields in which he used to play, 

The shady coppice where he lov'd to stray, 
Traces the current of some well known stream, . 

That murmurs softly in his happy dream. 

Or wanders gaily o'er the mountains wild, 

Which as a boy his footsteps had beguil'd, 

Sees- the old oak, whose lengthened evening shade 

A group of wanderers oftentimes delayed. 

Recalls bright visions of delights gone by, 

That e'en in slumber force a deeper sigh ! 

Say, if when morning brings such thoughts as thos^ 

He wishes night could not her dreams disclose. 
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And vainly curses thy Almighty powers. 
To find that sleep can poison waking hours ! 

Say why the maiden in a convent sighs. 
When dreams of former happiness arise. 
Weeps o'er the fatal vows she's rashly ta'en, 
And flies on fancy to the world again. 

Say why in sadness the lone widow weeps. 
When bending o'er her infemt as he sleeps, 
But that she mourns the bitter mockery, 
The father's features in his face to see. 
How just an emblem of all human bliss I 
True type of its false, hollow happiness ; 
Which often comes in such alluring guise. 
To tempt the senses, and deceive the eyes, 
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As makes us fancy it is real — ^true — 
When thro' the world's deceitfiil glass we view ; 
How soon we find its emptiness betrayed, 
The substance vanished — but to leave the shade, 
Dark in proportion to the joy before — 
Whose fleeting bliss we feel is ours no more ; 
E'en as we speak it flies — ^and we but see 
The semblance there — ^but no reality. 
If ever life appears more bright and gay. 
And seeks to mock us with deceitAil ray, 
Tis like the rainbow which a traveller views. 
No cause appearing for its magic hues, 
The sky to him doth seem serene and fair. 
But well he knows a cloud is passing there. 
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When on the glowing canvass we behold 

The form of one too dearly lov'd of old, 

Where each harmonious tint, — each mellow'd tone, 

Appear to rival living Nature's own. 

So warm — so real — that we there retrace. 

Each turn of thought, — each well remember'd grace, 

Where ev'ry touch its magic influence lends, 

And all to that enchanting union blends. 

Where ev'ry colour, — ev'ry hue doth vie, 

To give the whole such beauteous harmony ; 

Altho' we venerate the artist's skill, 

That can embody such resemblance,— still 

We feel how deeply every beauty there 

But serves to plant the dagger of despair, 
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And inward mourn the pow'r that brings to view. 
With the reality — its poison too ! 

« 

See in yon cell the guilty murderer stands, 
And lifts at last in prayer his impious hands, 
That bloodstained arm which makes thebosom thrill. 
To think it ne'er was lifted but to kill I 
Tomorrow's dawn will close thy earthly fate, 
And all this mock repentance comes too late ! 
Thou should'st have ponder'd over this before, 
Nor giv'n thy soul to its own lustful power ; 
Thou should'st have struggled 'gainst those dark desi res. 
Which passion animates — and phrenzy fires — 
Which when young blood runs riot in the veins, 
No prudence hinders-r-and no force restrains. 
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But which indulged in, force the captive heart — 
Have made thee that black guilty thing thou art t 
Contrast thy youthful joyaunce, and delight, 
With the dark horrors of this dreadful night ; 
Compare thy present suffering, and say 
If Mem'ry brings not keener pangs than they 1 

A song — a perfume — e'en a simple flow*r — 
Will often make us feel thy fatal pow'r 1 
When the remembrance which their presencebrings. 
Our spirit saddens ! and our bosom wrings ! 
Which makes us feel that to be happy here, 
We must forsake, forget, the past, and ne'er 
Look to the future. — Who that has a soul and mind 
Can these perform? — No one. — ^Hence then we find 
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What sad experience makes us all confess. 
That on this earth there is no happiness, — 
No happiness — save one, deep, real joy, 
That springs untainted from the least alloy ; 
The only one that in this worid of care 
Enables us its miseries to bear, — 
That true, substantial comfort doth afford, 
The knowledge of redemption thro' our Lord. 
Hail, glorious vision ! bright extatic thought ! 
That sets all human vanities at nought ; 
Hail, blessed Saviour ! who thy body gave,, 
A world from endless agony to save ; 
This is the real manna that was given. 
To sinM sons of clay, from bounteous Heaven ; 
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This the firm rock on which we huild our hopes, 
The only prospect that with sorrow copes ; 
Were this removed, alas I we could not bear 
The chain of misery then left to wear.* 
From every object in this world that lies, 
What gloomy pictures, what reproaches rise ! 
From wisdom's fountain what afflictions flow ! 
Increase of knowledge — but increaseth woe.f 
O'er childhood past, we shed a tender tear ! 
O'er talents wasted— what regrets appear ! 
O'er friends departed — o'er ambition crost — 
O'er prospects blighted— and occasions lost !*- 



* Catena perpetuorum malorum. — Auttin. 
f Ecclei. chap. ii. 17. 
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In vain one spot of green we try to find. 
Throughout the barren desert of the mind. 
We cannot trace in this wide vale of tears, 
One single vista that the scene endears — 
Thy word, O Grod, the promise that it gives, 
Is the sole hope on which a Christian lives, 
The thought that we by deep, by steadfast fietith, 
May meet in safety thy dark horrors — Death — 
That when released from this — a Saviour's love 
Will straight transport us to a world above ! 
This, from the earliest moment of our birth, 
Is the sole joy we've tasted upon earth — 
In hours of sickness — tribulation — grief — 
The only med'cine that e'er gave relief — 
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Midst all lemembrances, we find *tis yet 
The only subject left without regret ! 



MINOR POEMS. 



e2 



THE DEATH OF DIDO. 



FROM THE iENEID. 



Translated at the age of' Sixteen, and not compared with the Original since. 



Aurora now had left Tithonus' bed, 
And o'er the earth a misty light had shed — 
The hills were sprinkled with a glimmering ray, 
That ushered in the early dawn of day — 
When first the Queen beheld the light appear, 
The hostile fleet before the wind to steer — 
The ports and shores, without a sailor near — 
In frantic phrenzy smote her breast so fair ! 
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3fad'Ilke her aabum locks began to tear — 
And thas in rase exclaimed — ^Oh, Jore, &hail 
A strangeT — disregard my sorereisnty — 
Shall we not seize on arms — the foe pnrsne — 
And teach him ret soch treachenr to me — 
Why do ye loiter ? man the ships — begone — 
Bear fire, work at yoor oars, ^^eed swiftly 
Or else my fee escapes, and l^m undone — 
What hare 1 said ? whore am I ? ot^ my hnin 
Win burst in madness, eie relief it s 



Unhappy Dido ! now o^rcome by fete. 
The traitor's absent — and thy rengeance 
Look at his £dth, his tows, his ramited We, 
Behold the man^ n/alker's woes co«ld moife. 
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To whom, at Troy, he lent such filial aid, 
Aad now forsakes a fond, and helpless maid ! 
Could I not once have plunged him 'neath the wave, 



And made a sea the perjured traitor's grave — 
Had I not means the father to destroy. 
Before his eyes t'have placed his bleeding boy — 
Oh that I'd killed him in that very hoar. 
When fate gave me the reason and the power. 
But I will brave the battle — seek the field— 
The fire I'll fling, the reeking sword will wield — 
And when the recreant wretch has met his doom. 
Beside his body will I seek my tomb ! 
Thou Sun ! that viewest with a peerless eye 
The works of art and nature fi"om on high, 
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His race, my Tynans, treat with endless spleen, 
And so appease your much dishonoured Queen, 
Let there exist no peace, and thus you'll prove, 
An injured woman's wrong, a people's love — 
May there arise a spirit in the land. 
For ever warring with the Dardan band, 
Their shores be ever sep'rate from our shores — 



Their waters flow a diflferent course from ours- 



May nothing that is theirs, below, above, 
Ere mix with ours, fame, friendship, arms or love ! 
Thus having spoke, in anxious mood she sate. 
Resolved to quit a world she could but hate — 
And briefly thus her sister's nurse address'd, 
(Her own beneath the ground had taken rest) 
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*' Run, good old nurse, and call my sister dear. 

Tell her a friend in pity sues a tear ; 

Tell her to bring some purgatorial rites, 

A sister summons, the fell deed invites — 

I'll be the lamb I meant to offer now, 

To the grim God, who rules the shades below — 

'Stead of £neas> I myself will go. 

And fill the place I destined for my foe." 

(When she had spdke, the old nurse went her way 

Slowly, and hummed an antiquated lay). 

But Dido, moved by hopes, and now by fears, 

Her pallid cheeks bedews with gushing tears*— 

Her bloodshot eye she turns, she holds her breath. 

Her frame all trembles at the thoughts of death— ^ 
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She rushes mad-like thro^ her spacious halls. 
The dark funeral pile she quickly scales — 
She draws the sword the Trojan hero gave, 
(A gift not meant to kill, hut giy'n to save,) 
But when she saw the robes, the conscious bed ! 
Her lore had nigh returned — her courage fled, 
Opprest with tears upon the couch she fell, 
And gave to love and life a last farewelL-^ 
" Sweet CTiblems of the past, while fate was kind. 
Take to your charge a woman's canker'd mind ; 
I've ran the course which fickle fortune gave ; 
My name will sink illustrious in my grave. 
I've planned a city — ^seen its towers rise, 
Enjoyed a fame that kings might not despise. 
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Happy ! too happy ! should I now have heen 
If my lost loYe these shores had nerer seen." 
She spoke, and toming on her side, — ^* Shall we 



Die unaTenged, — ^but die we must," said she : 
Thus as I strike, tkus as I give the blow — 
My spirit 8 flitting to the shades below — 
May the proud Trojan glut his soul with hate. 
And yiew e'en now the omens of my fstte/' 
She'd spoke her last ! — the fatal blow was strong. 
The sword had made a wound both deep and long. 
Her servants plucked the steel from out her side. 
Whose hands were crimsoned with the gushing tide : 
Loud clamour quickly thro' the city flies. 
The walls resound with mournful shrieks and cries. 
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Just likje as if with deep and deadly ire 
Carthage had charged her foes, or ancient Tyre ; 
The raging flames and sounds are carried even 
To the high vault of the resounding Heaven ! 
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LINES BY A DYSPEPTIC PHILOSOPHER. 



Fool that I am ! — I think so every day, 
Yet still pursue the old, the sinning way, 
Fresh plans project, with goodly fortitude- 
And deem each evil passion is subdued 
By reason, who is strong to save and able, 



But then she leaves me at the dinner table. 



Why did I eat last night of soup, and fish, 
Why try the flavour of each well made dish,- 
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Why dauntless drink champagne both sweet and dry, 

While^ simple sherry passed unheeded by, 

But that I am so great, so weak a fool, 

As ne'er to stick to any proper rule, 

At morn, for last night's work confest a sinner. 

And proved so clearly at the following dinner. 

Each day my folly with disgust I view, 

Condemn old pleasures^ and indulge in new ; 

My health is gone, my peace of miad is fled, 

I very seldom sober go to bed, 

And tho' no headache waits me in the mom, 

Stars ! horrid stars I before my sight are borne : 

Monsters of mushrooms flit alouj^ — I ween — 

And shades of salmon struggling to be seen ; 
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Spirits of pat6s greet me as I rise. 

While ghosts of lobsters dance before mine ^ ye? I 

Kind friends, condoling, ask me how I am, 

My only answer is, " That horrid ham." 

Belinda thinks my mind is ill at ease, 

And seeks to probe the cause, "That stiltontch^esev ' 

Thus it is seen that my diseases are 

The offspring of some dainty bill of fare, 

Or should that fail in some peculiar ill. 

Champagne or claret gives the reason still. 

In other things I make resolves as strong. 

Which last — why let me see, — about as long ; 

At morn I pass the beggar with a curse. 

Who the same eve finds friendship from my purse: 
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Mary, who thought I ne'er would see her more, 
Finds 'me soon after trembling at her door; 
Let us not, then, 'gainst nature vainly fight. 



Since we well know — " whatever is, is right ; 
Let us submit in silence, and if e'er 
Distress finds pity — ^tenderness a tear. 
Ascribe the cause to Jam who gave the part — 
Too bad a stomach, and too good a heart ! 



»» 
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AFTER HEARING MISS C SING. 



That strain again, before we part,. 
It seem'd an essence of the heart, 
Distiird in notes so clear, they stole. 
So warm upon my ravish'd soul. 



Some music, like a sluggish river. 
Pursues its course the same for ever : 
Thine is a torrent's mighty force, 
That carries all things in its course. 
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As a boat rushes to the deep, « 
Impelled from dread Niagara's steep, 
So are my senses borne along, 
By the enthralment of thy song I 



Then give that strain once more, once more f 
It pierceth the heart's inmost core — 
Dispelling all our present grief, — 
Then sing again, and grant relief. — 



Oh ! sing us all the songs you know, 
And lift us from a world of woe ; 
From all the cares that in it lie : 
Thy music is such witchery. 
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And we are glad : — ^may voice like thine 
Such comfort bring at lifers decline, 
And call us from this cold world here. 
Unto thy music's kindred sphere. 
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Oh ! there are jays the toarld ne*er knows. 



Oh ! there are joys the world ne'er knows 

That spring in passion's infancy ; 
Then the glad heart is free from woes, 



As mine was when I first met t/tee. 



Pleasures succeed of calmer kind, 
The fruit of love and constancy ; 

Then doubts which rack and rend the mind, 
And hopes and fears and jealousy. 
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Regrets there are which pierce the heart 

With deep and bitter agony : 
E'en such I feel since we must part — 



Since I must say " Farewell to thee. 



>» 
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TO FANNY 



I GO, my Fanny, but I leave behind 

My heart in fee ; 
The wearied body journeys, but the mind 



Flies fresh to thee ! 



And canst thou travel as I do in thought ? 

Thou art, I fear, 
With a brief show of feeling fraught 



When I am near. 
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Tis not enough that thou dost not forget 
All thoughts of me : 

Tis not enough thou hast not broke as yet- 
Thy constancy. 



But art thou with me, soul and spirit say. 
E'en as I vow? 

Where were thy wand'ring thoughts but yesterday? 
Where are they now ? 



Farewell ! — ^the pres^ice here of irieiids I meet^ 

Beloved by me. 
Believe me, dearest Fanny, is less sweet 

Than thoughts of thee. 
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THE QUILL DRIVER. 



Behold the Clerk, whose stiff, uneasy gait 
Proclaims his calling, from all other men. 

Move swiftly onward to his daily falp, 
And haste still faster as the clock strikes ten. 



Too late ! SHbmissive he must now endure 



The with'ring glances of his master's eye : 
His dirty clogs remain upon the floor ; 
His hat and Macintosh he hangs on high. 
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He sneaks dejected to his wonted place, 
A high backed chair his form aloft doth rear ; 

Cerulean sleeves his puny arms encase ; 
The ready pen adorns his ass's ear. 



He then begins to scribble, but in vain, 
His chilly digits mock the Bath post quire ; 

He blows upon his fingers, and in pain 
Runs shivering slowly to a slacken'd fire< 



But who is he that now all ears demands ? 



His stool how lofty ! how sublime his rank ! 
The haughty head clerk issues his commands— 
" Go, Rumkins, lodge this money at the bank." 
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The trembling youth prepareth to obey 

The inBtant sammons of superior will ; 
And if Apollo ^ds a brighter day, 



A smarter coat is taken from the till. 



His hands are freed from ink, in hopes to try 
His powers of person on the passing fair ; 

His sleeves indignantly he tosses by, 
And ina glass, conceal'd, now combs his straggling 
hair. 



On 'Change he meets his comrades, asks the news, 
** What are the price of sugars ? how are rums ? 

Come take an oyster?" ** Thank ye, I should lose 
The chance of seeing Figgins, here he comes." — 
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And now behold him at his desk again. 
Munching a nasty cnist of mouldy bread. 

He tries a bill of lading — ^bat in vain— 
For thoughts of love come rolling in his head ! 



He grins a horrid ogle o'er the blind — 

A fluttering feeling thro' his bosom thrills — 

He views the feir ones» ''cabined, cribbed, c<»ifined. 
And as they drive their coaches — ^he his quills. 



But now the shades of eyening closing o'er. 
Banish all thoughts of Iotc, and how to win her. 

He only thinks of numbers one and Jomr^'^ 
Then hastens homeward to a dirty dinner. 



* Office lioiirs firom ten tiU four. 
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No blissM fantasies disturb his sleep — 

No tell-tale visions in the night-mare come — 

The cares of life his senses soundly steep 
In thoughts of sugar, and in dreams of rum ! 
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On Riding through the Woods of C , after a 

short illness. 
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When thro' thy woods I wandered last, 
The leaves were green — the leaves were green — 

A few short weeks have only past, 

How changed the scene — how changed the scene ! 



With gladness then all nature shone, 
No trace of grief— no trace of grief— 



But now alas ! I see alone 



The yellow leaf— the yellow leaf ! 
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And so the heart that once was fair, 
That once was fresh, that once was true, 

Is blighted by disease or care. 
And only shows a jaundic'd hue ! 
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** The conscious water saw its Ood and blushed "'^Dbydbv. 



At truth's expense — perhaps, in sport- 
Old Dryden's muse was merry, 

The water changed — he took for port, 
Which we all know was sherry. 



Spigram upon '* Proximus ipse sibi,'* which appeared in the 
papers as the subject for the Prize Epigram^ in one, (I 
forget which y) of our Universities. 

Ad cunctos manibus largis qui donat amicos, 
Atque domi parcit, — " proximus ipse sibi." 

TRANSLATION. 

Who freely gives to all his friends his pelf, 
And spares at home, is nearest to himself. 



( 



I 

I 
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Written for Captain B , to present to a Lady with a 

Worsted Kettle Holder. ^ 



Accept, dear friend, the gift I send, 
Wherewith to hold thy kettle, 

When on the fire thou may'st desire 
The glowing vase to settle. 



When thou'rt alone and I am gone 

To fight, for which I've thirsted, — 
Oh ! breathe a prayer that I may ne'er 



In war like this be worsted ! 



G 
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And if at tea, a thought of me, 
In thy fair bosom lingers — 

Pray use the thing of which I sing, 
Nor burn your pretty fingers. 
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TO MARY 



So fair thy face, so soft, so sweet, 
Each dimpling smile is seen, 

That every grace seems there to meet, 
Proclaiming thee their queen. 



In vain proud art her oflTrings lends, 
Thy matchless form to aid ; 

Kind nature every beauty sends, 
To leave them in the shade. 
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Thy presence even hate disarms, 
Thy sov'reign sway to prove ! 



While old admirers find new charms — 



And seek again thy love. 



The constant hand outstretched to thee, 

By some rejected swain. 
But shews how touch'd the heart must be, 

That dares to sigh in vain. 



If thou art false — my doom I know— 

My hapless fate foresee ; 
The pain I feel for others woe, 

How past all thought for me ! 



1 
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TO C. DICKENS, ESQ. 



All hail, O Boz ! — the magic of whose name 
Frees us at once from devils blue, and vapours. 

E'en Envy's self cannot deny the fame 
Thou'stgain'd from thy immortal Pickwick Papers. 



And where is now that gallant hero ? where 
Poetic Snodgrass ? Winkle, rich and racy ? 

Tupman, whose thoughts are ever with the fair, 
Tupman — rejoicing in the name of Tracy? 
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All other written characters survive, 

But in the monuments which art employs ; 

Thy living portraits shall for ever live, 

In Pickwicks — ^Tupmans — Winkles — and fat boys. 
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Written under the Crucifixion of Rubens, at the Louvre, 



Wrapt in the agony of grief she stands ! 
Nor sues compassion with uplifted hands ; 
No arm is rais'd to give effect to woe, 
Too deep ! — ^too fatal ! — for such idle show. 



But in that fix'd, yet vacant eye appears 

A fountain full of desolating tears, 

Coursing along her blanch'd and care-worn cheek, 

A tide of feelings which so plainly speak ; 
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Telling of hope, of life, of comfort gone, 
Of prospects dead — of heart now tum'd to stone, 
Of that o'erwhelming soul-absorbing grief. 
To which no time, no tears can bring relief. 
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A, Conversation which tooh place at the Ordinary j during the 

Dorchester RaceSy 1837. 



'^ If for a halfpenny one can buy 
Some hundred songs or more, 

Pray what will Mr. Penny try, 
From out his ample store?" 



To whom the Penny bright repli'd, 

And chuckrd at his jest, 
** How would you fancy it," he cried, 

" Will small change suit you best?" 
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" Why, thank ye, No ; — I couldn't bear 

The coin with so much ease ; 
I'd rather have it, if to spare. 



In Notes, ^ir, if you please. 



j> 
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SHIPWRECK. 



A FSAOXSNT. 



In a lone nook, 



Protected from the raging storm, I saw 
The straining vessel scud before the blast, 
Under bare poles; — looking the emblem of 
Departed Hope ; — since all seem'd lost to her. 
Loud rain in angry torrents lash'd the earth ; 
While the mad waires, raising their haughty crests 
Which each successive billow blanch'd with rage, 
Threatened to sink the rock whereon I stood. 
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The thunder sent forth its tremendous peals — 
The jagged lightning flashed with scornful fire — 
E'en as I look'd — the fated ship sank down, 
Gorg'd by the greedy jaws of mighty ocean : 
And in a turn of thought, the whole lay buried 
'Neath the wild fury of its foaming waters ! 
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ANACREONTIC. 



Long life to the vintage of fruity fifteen ! 
Thou foe to all sadness — all sorrow — all spleen — 
'Tis to thee that we owe the few moments of bliss, 
That we taste in a world so unyielding as this. 



'Tis to thee that we owe a cessation from pain, 
Which we know the dark morrow will yield us again; 
Our short spell of happiness only is seen 
In a glass of thy claret — O fruity fifteen ! 
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What makes the dull blood with Buch ecstasy flow ? 
What causes the pulse with such gladness to glow? 
What kindles such passion — such rapture? — I ween 
'Tis old claret, the choicest of fruity fifteen ! 



When the heart is opprest with the cares of the day. 
What alone caa its suff 'ring-^its anguish allay ? 
Oh where for support — ^for relief can it lean ? 
If it finds it not there—in the fruity fifteen. 



When music its pleasures doth mingle witii thine. 
What a concord of sweets !-^what a union divine^! 
Dispelling all thoughts that are sordid and mean^ 
While life looks as gay as the glass of fifte^d, 
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Then thoughts of a softer enjoyment come o'er, 
And madden the brain that was boiling before ; 
Fond fancy, transported, flies off to its queen. 
As we drink her dear health in a glass of fifteen. 



Hence the fever — the fury that bums in my veins, 
Hence the tumult that rages! — ^the riot that reigns; 
Vfe revel in bliss — tho' the cause is unseen. 
As we drain the last brimmer of fruity fifteen. 



And when time, which thy beauty — thy virtue endears. 
Has stricken us deep in the valley of years, 
When the morn of our life is succeeded by ev'n^ 
May thy spirit infuse all the joys of fifteen ! 



TRANSLATIONS. 



H 
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Translation of Miss Fanshawes enigma on the Letter "-ff." 



Murmur iners fiiit infemis — caeloque susurrus — 
Atque refert Echo sonitum, reflexa, cadeutem, 
Ck)nfiniis long^ fas est consi stare terrsB, 
Agnovunt pelagi spumantis adesse profunda ; 
Invenies illud sphaera in partes lacerate, 
In tonitru cernes — audibis fulmine sacro — 
Vir primo spiritu fuit haeres proximus illi, 
Cui comes est constans in vitft, morteque csecA : 
Prosperitate que honore salute que praesidet unquam, 
Atque domus fulcrum est — et finis divitiarum ; 
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Nauta sagax, miles expers, absente, vagetur, 
Verum vae misero ! patrio qui limine pellit. 
Vox erit in levibus mentis comperta susurris, 



Non tamen insaniae violento tarbine mersa- 



Cor non moUibit durum — durdum tamen auri, 
Extemplo compellat eam auscultare disert^ ; 
Candidusutque tenerflos, nunc, requiescatin umbrd! 
Leniter O perfla ! — fugitive heu cadit bora. 
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CARMINA GYNACEI. 



• 4 

In latebrA sedit Homer (dixere) Johannem, 
Parvus, edens natale, quietus ! crustula christi, 
Inseruit digitum — depromsit, callide ! prunum, 
Et laetus dixit — " Juvenis qu^m sum bonus ego/' 

▲NNOTATIONES. 

In latebrd.'\ Cur? forsan 
*' gratus puellee risus ab an- 
gulo" eum illic detinebat. 

Johannem.'] Anglice^Jack** 
hocce nomine cum compota- 
toribus et sodalibus valde di- 
lectis, gaudebat. Test. Claud, 
in Biog. 

ParvmJ] Hand tamen me- 
talli boni. 

Inseruit digitum J] Cur non 
poUicem ? ut in vulgo editione 
Anglic^ exprimitur — nempe 
digitus longior erat — atque ut 
credamiis in auctoris caput 
essse idese immundse, cum banc 
lineam incepit, fateri cogimur, 
lineae tamen pars ulterior hoc 
crimine eum expedit. 
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Nunc felem citharamque cano cum hei diddle diddle, 
Lactiferam necnon vacccon qui saltat ad astra, 
Atque canem parvum qui risit videre ludos, 
Cochlear et patinam fugientem, horribile visu ! 

AKNOTATIONES. 

Hujus carminis initium Vir- 
gilio atque Cooper exemplum 
notabile prsebuit. " O imita- 
tores servum pecus." 

Adastra.'] Stolidavacca! ad 
astra id est supra lunam sa- 
liisse — nam si pro momento 
put^sses, lunam '' fsenum ha- 
bere in cornu," reminisses. 

Canem qui risit.'\ Ter felix 
canis! tales nugas deridere 
posse. 

Cochlear.'] Nomine Anglico 
" Spoon," bene meretur pati- 
nam fugere de quS, jus (quaere 
cepae?) saepe coepit. 
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Invocatio ad Mercurium et gus responsum, 

" Parvus, oves Bopeep infelix perdidit olim, 
Qu^ censes O Rex inveniisset eas ? " 
" Permitte esse in eas ad ovilia mox redittiras, 
Hand dubio caudas ducere pone suas." 

ANNOTATIONES. 

Certum est Bopeep animo 
nimis perculsum esse Divum 
rogare seipsum : conpastor 
forsitan est qui mercurium in- 
vocat. 

Oves.'\ Boves quondam abe- 
git Mercurius et occuluit, de 
qu^ suspicio incidit in eum de 
ovibus amissis. 

Caudas pone stuis.^ Hoc in 
Hiberni^ certe non evinisset : 
quippe si ? oves sine caudis ad 
epimythium redivissent. 

Mercurii responsum notari 
oportet, nam eloquenliae est 
Deus, de qnk manet hoc exem- 
plum illustre tam etiam viribus 
tam brevitate. 



W. La KB, Printer, ffO, Old Bailey, London. 
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